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yet maintaining the dignity of the profession and the modesty becoming a woman. 
I have heard recently that in a discussion of the character of trained nurses, 
one gave his opinion of a nurse as a woman who was not immoral but unmoral, 
because her profession called upon her to sacrifice her modesty in fulfilling her 
duties. This is harsh, but the speaker had had good cause for such opinion as 
I soon found out, and had more tact been displayed by that nurse, instead of an 
over-anxious desire to fulfil her duty, declaring she " did not mind," a very 
different impression would have been given. Mes. L. K. R., R.N. 

FRUIT DIET FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
Dear Editor: In looking over my "Dock's Materia Medica for Nurses" 
I found upon page 70 this : " It may not be out of place here to refer to a 
popular error regarding a point of diet; that is, that a nursing woman may not 
drink lemonade because it will ' sour the milk ' and ' give the baby colic.' A 
nurse will probably often be appealed to on this subject. Her knowledge of the 
chemical facts — that citric acid is decomposed in the blood, forming a neutral 
salt; that it does not reach the tissues as an acid, but passes out of the body 
as a carbonate — will at once decide the question." 

Where I had learned this I had forgotten, but I gave acids to some of 
my patients who were nursing their babies and couldn't see that it made 
any difference in the quantity of milk nor with the baby. Some mothers would 
not take acids, and if anything their babies were more " colicky " than the 
others. Wishing the Journal and nurses every success, 

Jeannette M. Heath. 

NURSES ON DUTY IN A HOTEL 

Dear Editor: I have read with a great deal of interest the articles pub- 
lished in the May Journal about hotel life of nurses. As I am very much in- 
terested in the highest standard of nurses being always kept before the public, 
1 should like to add a word on the aforesaid subject. I can't imagine a well- 
bred as well as a properly trained nurse, whether pupil or graduate nurse, being 
willing to "exhibit" herself in uniform either in a hotel dining-room or 
in any other public place. I consider the uniform sacred to the sick room and 
hospital. If nurses east, west, north, and south will demand the respect that 
should be shown a woman of culture and good training, we shall not be asked 
to eat with the employes or maids. 

No nurse should expect to go to a dining-room in her uniform. One can 
always take at least five minutes to slip into some simple gown for the 
occasion. 

A few years ago I was at Atlantic City with a patient, at one of the largest 
hotels. I did not wear my uniform, as my patient was able to walk about. One 
evening I noticed how every one seemed to gaze in a certain direction in one of 
the long sun parlors, and made it my business to see what was causing so much 
attention. Imagine my disgust to find a fine large specimen of a woman, I 
can't say a nurse, arrayed in a graduate nurse's uniform, cap and apron! 
I introduced myself as a sister nurse, as I felt sorry for her, for she seemed to 
be alone. I learned that her patient was a perfectly well child, romping about 
with other children. As tactfully as I could, I referred to her wearing her uni- 
form in a hotel. Her answer was that her people were rich, didn't mind paying 
for the washing of her white clothes, and wouldn't be satisfied if she didn't 



